“ To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 


“ And sweeten all the toil 


s of human life.”—Tuomsoy. 
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SOPHIA, 


’ [ CONTINUED. ] 


“Bless me! Why sure! Dear me! 
You are Mrs. Smith, [ declare.” 
“ Oh! do not tortureme. Where is 
my child? Is she alive ¢” } 
“« Your child is alive and well, ma’am, 
but it is not with me.” 
“Qh! where is it: said Sophia, 
sinking, nearlyWaimting into achair. | 
“| must say, ma’am, retarned the 
woman, who seemed a little affected at: 
the distress of Sophia, “ that you and 
Mrs. Varrelt Aas treated me very shab- 
bily.—1 have never secn a farthing of 
money from either of you since you paid 
me yourself, before you went to the In- 
dies. I could not keep the child for no- 
thing—I find it tiard enough to get a 
living for myself——” 
“ But pray tell me where the child 
is,” 
«It’s in the workhouse, ma’am.—It, 
went against me fo put the little dear in;) 
but Mrs. Varrelt wrote me word, that) 
she had never had a penny from you, 
and that sae could not afford te pay for) 
other people’s brats. 
« Wretch !¥ exclaimed Sophia; she 
has had forty-five pounds of me for the 


~ lito herself, to pay her for any little trou- 


ble she might have, in occasionally send- 
ing you the money.—But, my dear Mrs, 
Davis, I entreat you to go to the work- 
house, and bring i child away. 

“JT will, ma’am. Fhope I shall be paid 
myself now ; for I kept her till she was 
a year old :—there’s four months pay 
due to me.” 

«© Pray bring me my child,” said So- 
phia, “and we'il talk of those things 
afterwards.” 

The woman now departed, and im- 
patiently did Sophia await her return. 
She every moment dreaded, lest Bruton 
should enter the cottage. ‘That the child 
was not already taken away she thought 
was surprising, But, alas! it might be; 
and the woman at this present moment, 
instead of being gone for the child, 
might be gone for Bruton to come and 
secure herself. She went to the door:— 

in extreme agitation she walked about 


ithe room, almost every minute looking 


out of the door, At last she saw the 
woman coming, but without the child. 
Her heart sunk within her. 
‘Oh! where is my child ?’ 
advancing to meet the woman, 
“Why, ma’aw, the overseers won't! 
let me have it. They say you must go 


, 


said she 


yourself; and [ am afraia they’ kick 





se of the child, and five pounds I gave 


i had a deal o! 


up a row with yeu. 
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trouble to getin. I had to take my oath 
that it was left en my hands. 

«“ Show me to the workhouse,” soi 
Sophia. 

‘* Stop a moment, ma’am; I must leck 
up my house, or I may be robbed, you 
know.” : 

“ Well, now, ma’am we'll go.” 

She was met at the door of the poor- 
house by two overseers, who gazed at 
her with severe and scrutinising glan- 
ces. 

** Gentlemen,” said Sophia, “I see 
you are prepared to load me with re- 
proaches ; but I entreat you to believe 
me, When I assure you, that forty-five 
pounds, which [I had entrusted to the, 
care ef an agent for the use of my child, 
has been by her embezzled. So igno-| 
rant was [ of the fraud, that I came this 
day expecting to find my child with the 
nurse with whom [ had left it.” 

Her child was brought to her, and as 
she received it intagher arms, she with, 
difficulty repressed the emotions of ma- 
ternal tenderness that rose in her bo-| 
som; but taking out her purse, (which 
now only contained twelve guineas and 
a few shillings,) and taking from thence 
five guineas she presented them to the 
overseers, apologising for the smallness 
ofthe sum, and informing them that 
they saw ali the money she was pos- 
sessed of in the world. 

“Tf,” said she, you will take this; 
for the present, and allow me to continue 
in your debt, I shall certainly make a 
point of paying you what you think pro- 
per for the child’s board, as soon as it 
may be in my power.” 

‘The money was accepted, and, after: 
a little conversation, it was settled that! 
Sophia should owe them twenty pounds, 
which she was to remit to them as soon} 
as she could. Things being thus ar- 
ranged, Sophia returned with the child! 
and the nurse to the cottage. She talked 
to it, trying to make it laugh; but her 
utmost efforts failed of producing one 
smile on its countenance—it seemed 
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sunk in apathy, 


While Sophia was thus caressing and | {Z's be continued ] 
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talking to her child, the woman prepared 


her homely dinner, of which she invited 


Sophia to partake. This offer Sophia 
did not refuse: she ate little herself, 
but the child devoured what she gave it 
with a voracious appetite. 

After the dinner was over, Sophia took 
a dress out of her portmanteau, and in 
about two hours, with the assistance of 
the woman, made a frock for the little 
Sophia. 

The evening was now fast approach- 
ing, and willingly would Sophia have 
stayed the night, but that she felt in 
momentary dread of the appear.nce of 
Bruton, or some other of the colonel’s 
emissaries. That they had not already 
been and carried off the child, she 
thought was surprising: that they were 
at this moment approaching, she thought 
was but too probable; and the only 
plan for her to pursue, was to retreat as 
speedily as possible, and conceal herself 





in aplace of safety. But, alas! where 


‘should she find it? She had nota friend 
on earth, to whom she could fly for suc- 
-COUr. 


Her mother’s doors she consid- 
ered as closed against her. 

Out of her small stock of money, she 
gave three guineas to the nurse, and 
promised to discharge Tic remainder of 
the debt, as soon as it should be in her 
power ; she then requested the woman 
‘to go to the inn, and order a chaise for 
London, as soon as it could be got rea- 
dy. Inhalf an hour it was at the door, 
and Sophia wrapping her childina shawl 
took her seat with the infant in her lap, 
and again repeated her promises of pay- 
iment to the nurse. 

It was now about five o'clock, and a 
cool evening in the month of October. 
Sophia leaned back in the chaise, and as 
it proceeded at an easy pace, took a re- 
'trospect of the last three years of her 
life. The whole seemed like a dream, 





‘but a dream of sad and bitter recollec- 


tion ; from these reveries she was awak- 
ened by their entering London. ‘The 
postiflion stopped, to enquire where she 
would be taken to. 
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full quantum of bilters. 
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‘ For the Inquisitor. 


A FRAGMENT. 
The ancient residence of the family 


of the St. A——s is in the county of 
© —— situated in the parish of C—. 
It is surrounded by a wall of about 
* ten miles in circumference. 
ering hand of time has long been laid 
on several parts of the mansion; and 
it is now fast decaying as if by the 


command of magic. 


The with- 


159 


| The most dreadful circumstance that 
took place was the following—Time 
will never erase it from my recollection. 
It was on the evening of the 29th of 
October, 1816, being much fatigued by 
the sports of the field through the day, 
and having narrowly escaped a circum- 
stance that might have proved fatal the 
recollecting of which very considerably 
depressed my feelings—pale and meagre 
melancholy cast a darkening shadow 








The festive scenes} yyey my mind :—at the sight of her, 


of this hospitable house have fled ; yes '!terrified hilarity vanished as quickly as 


I fear, fled forever. Its proprietor has) yo. Jq@ an 
much neglected, and entirely declined) sence of 


retiring to it, for a summer residence ; 


innocent infant, from the pre- 
the most hideous monster. 
‘While in this state of feeling, an amia- 


near half a furlong from the hall is a'pj, young lady (who was on a visit to 


piece of water of about two acres in ex-| 


\the wife of my friend that occupied the 


Y rye : “hi 1 i] =) . ea . . 
tent, surrounding which are several ar-)mansion,) entered the apartment in 
tificial water-falls, the murmuring pen-|which I was sitting. Her sprightly air, 


sive noise they create, plays delightful- 
ly on the ear, of a still moonlight even- 
ing, when parading the labyrinthian 


elegant and fascinating manners, quick- 
ly recalled me to myself again. My fair 
friend Mary, began qnestioning me, re- 


walks. It is beautifully situated, nature) jative to the game I hat shot, the oc- 


has dealt bountifully, and with the at-| 


tention of ae it might be made a Ely: 
sium. 

In this delightful mansion have Dpass- 
ed many youthful, sportive, happy days 
—circumstances®transpired here, that 






ight of the moon, have I 
select friends in the 


“ Tumbling’all precipitate down, dashed 

Rattling around loud thundering to the moon.” 

To 

* Catch the coo! breeze that musky evening 
blows, 

And quaff the rich nectar as it glows, 

The oral tale of elder time rehearse, 

And chaunt the ruce tradi:tionary verse; 

With those, the loved companions of my youth, 

When life was luxury, and friendship truth.” 


But these sweets were not without their 
“The viper 
brood of black malignity” even to this 


secluded part of the world, sent its en- 


Ygines of destruction. 


3 ihe unrelenting despot mem’ry dwells, 


On a few unhap- 
y occurrences 


she urges stil}, 





Her ruthless power, in mockery of the will; 
ee 


caerences that had taken place during 
my excursion, how the accident had be- 
fallen me, &c. A brief account of which 
I with pleasure gave her, and as a re- 
compense, I solicited the favor of a tune 
on the organ. ‘To this immediate ac- 
quiescence Was given, we accerding]y 
adjourned to the music room, the apart- 
ment is directly opposite the water,—- 
I took my seat by the window. I had 
not been tong listening to the sublime 
music on this grand instrument, for 
\Mary played exquisitely fine, and view 

‘ing the queen of night” through the 
trees, her beams sportively sparkling 
lon the smooth glassy surface of the wa 

ter,” when suddenly a female form gli- 
ded before me. There was something 
so singularly strange in this, as I well 
‘knew it could not be any of the family 
and a lady in the midst of the woods at 
that late hour so far distant from the 
village. I could not account for in any 
way: I was so ungallant as to leave my 
amiable friend Mary and the magic to 
find her way alone. 


" 
’ 
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| | To be Continued. 
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Lines by a Youth on leaving America. 


Farewell, ye dear scenes of my earliest years, 
No more shall I visit your sbady retreats, 

No more the sweet warbling of birds shall 1 hear, 
Within your green bowers that caro] so sweet. 


How oft on the Hudson’s green banks I've 
reclined, 
And viewed the gay sails as they passed along, 
While the pleasures of fancy have seized on my 
mind, 
Such pleasures as only to fancy belong. 
Ne’er shall T again that dear happiness know, 


With comrades like these whom I now leave 
behind, 


ee 
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field, saw himself by the downfall of Napoleon, 
an outlaw from his native country, his estates 
confiszated, and himself almost a beggar ina fo. 
reign land. At the battle of Marengo, he had 
lost his lady, who had insisted on attending him 
‘o the field of battle, and who carried his infant 
Emma in her arms, After the fray was over, 
and he was reposing in her arms in his marquee, 
a random shot from the enemy’s outpost passed 
through the body of the sentinel on duty, and 
spent itself in the breast of his wife—Good 
Heavens! what must have been his sensations, 
a beautiful female sacrificed at the altar of Love, 
and himself exposed to all the perils of war, 
with a helpless infant confided to his special 
protection by its dying mother. ‘To pass over the 
heart piercing account he gave of his sufferings, 
let me add. that he placed his daughter in a nun- 
nery in Navarre, while he himse!f followed the 
fortunes of bis illustrious and adventurous master. 





No more shall I view thy bright stream, Hudson, 
flow, ~ 

Nor elsewhere such beauteous scenes shall 1 

find. 


lor there is my home—there my happiest hours, 

Have rolled in too swift a succession away, 

While Fancy presented her most pleasing 
flowers, * 

And Hope held out others stiil fairer than they. 


And there every scene is by friendship endear’d 
And the bark of each tree with her name is 


impressed, 
There by Friendship has many a bower been 
reared, . 
And with May’s most beauteous flowers been 
dressed. 


But now must I bid you a last fond adiew, 
To a far distant land amongst strangers I ro, 
No more shall my heart be enlivened by you, 
Nor the pleasures that you can impart shall it 
know. 


Andab! when on England’s proud coast I shall 
stand, 
Ifow often will memory bring you to mind, 
Now oft shall I think of my dear native land, 
And soriow to think of the joys left behind, 
[in L—-—. 
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THE EXILE.—Continued. 


‘ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.” 


“Por Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love.” 
Scortr. 

After paying her the compliments of the morn. 
ing, We were joined by the worthy chevalier her 
taiher, who very politely shewed me over his 
grounds, while his daughter prepared our morn- 
sags repast—At the same time he gave meq 
short sketch of nis eventful history, “ He was al 
trenchman ef distinction, the Compte Fitztra- 
vers had been engaged in all the campaigns of 
Bonaparte, and was a general officer under him. 





After the decisive blow was struck at Waterloo, 
reclaiming his daughter, he came to this country, 
the only land ashe emphatically said, “ on which 
Liberty now found a resting place.” The account of 
his youthful exploits in love and war 4e rehears- 
ed to me, were exceedingly interesting, but are 
so lengthy as necessarily to exclude their inser- 
tion. 
After we had breakfasted, as my worthy host 
was engaged in attention to hi§ own affairs, and 
his daughter had been called upon to attend a 
sick neighbour (for she was the universal doc- 
tress of the country,’ I ordered my writing desk 
from the carriage and wrote thé following epis- 
tle to my facetious friend. , 

Charles H. Seymour, Esq. Philadelphia. 
My Dear Fellow, Morland Cottage, Aug. 16. 

Upon looking at the date of my letter, you will 
no doubt wonder where devil 1 have been 
rambling, and I faney your geographical attain- 
ments will not point out to you ips 
of the habitable globe Morlang 
ted. Tam over head and ea 
to prove which assertion I 
A few days since I had occas 
miles from my present residencé 
much astonished at perceiving a 
countenance of every boor I met with. After 
reaching a small village [ dismounted to examine 
what could possibly excite their merriment, 
when behold, I found previous to break fasting I 
had tied a napkin before me, which [had for- 
gotten to remove ; my night cap peered most 
luminously from under mine host’s old chapeau 
de bras (Ll had taken up in mistake) and after a 
still more curious inspection, I perceived my 
‘‘ungartered hose” peeping from under my pan- 
taloons ina manner truly sublime, on a further 
examination, 1 found I had a boot on one foot, 
but looked in vain for its fellow, Lcould see no- 
thing on the opposite foot but an old red slipper. 
And now my dear fellow, if you do not say fam 
irrevocably in love, I shall ‘certainly suppose 
your mental and visual powers have declined, 
and will take the earliest opportunity of forward. 












in the disastrous affair dt Waterlue, He had) 
fought with him in Egypt, Spain, Russia and Italy 
and bad after spending his life’s prime in the 


ing you my green spectacles ; for the present, 
Au reyeit, B. 


To be Continued. 




















